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THE AMERICAN QUAIL. 


Those of our readers who have ever 
seen a flock of quails, need not be told 
that this picture is designed to represent a 
pair ofthem. These birds frequent the 
forest, and are most numerous in the vi- 
cinity of fields of grain. ‘They are very 
fond of wheat, and the farmers sometimes 
suffer a good deal from their encroach- 
ments, When they are not too munch 
persecuted by the hunter, they frequently 
become quite tame in the winter, and will 
eat with the hens around the house. 

The quail builds its nest early in May. 
The nest is made on the. ground. Itis 
well covered above, and an opening left 
on one side for an entrance. You might, 
in the course of a ramble in the forest, 
pass half a dozen of these nests without 
discovering them, on account of their be- 
ing so carefully concealed. 

The young leave the nest as soon as 
they are free from the shell, and are con- 
ducted about, in search of food by the fe- 
male, She calls them much as a hen calls 
her chickens, and shelters them with her 
Wings in the same manner. If the little 
fmily are at any time surprised, the utmost 








The mother 


alarm prevails among them. 
throws herself in the path, fluttering along, 
and beating the ground with her wings, 
as if sorely wounded, using every artifice 
she is capable of, to entice the enemy to 


pursue her, instead of her young. At the 
same time she utters notes of alarm, well 
understood by the little ones, who dive 
separately among the tall grass, and hide 
tillthe danger is over. The parent, hav- 
ing decoyed the pursuer to a convenient 
distance, returns by a circuitous route, 
collects her young, and leads them off to a 
place of safety. This manouvre, in nine 
cases out of ten, perhaps, is successful. 
The eggs of the quail, have frequently 
been placed under the domestic hen, and 
the young quails and chickens reared to- 
gether: but, usually, the young quails 
soon wander off into the forest. They 
have sometimes been kept during the 
whole of the first winter; but in every such 
instance that has come to our knowledge, 
they have deserted the next spring. You 
will often hear the quails in the autumn, 
singing a song composed of two, or at the 
most, of three notes. Their tune is very loud 
and shrill, and not remarkably melodious. 











Siloral ales. 








ORIGINAL. 

A LESSON OF FORGIVENESS. 
“Good bye, good bye, dearest,” said 
her mother, as Mary Blake took her seat 
inthe stage coach, which was to bear her 
ltt away from home. Mary could only 
jtess the hand that was extended to her, 
and give one last look at their low-roofed 
‘ttage, before the stage drove off, and 
te rumbling of the wheels drowned all 
other sounds. But her mother’s last 
Words still sounded in Mary’s: ear, and 
her voice, so often heard, but not to be 
tard again for a whole twelve month, 
made the young girl sad and silent. 
“Cheer up, now, and don’t be moping 
indlonesome, because you are going away 
tom home for a few months,” said the 
tough but kind-hearted farmer, under 
whose care Mary had been placed for her 
journey, ‘*'There’s no use in fretting,” 
® continued, seeing that Mary’s eyes 
Were full of tears. ‘* It only makes a bad 
Matter worse. So cheer up, and let me 
see you smile. An old man like me, 
= like to see young folks down-heart- 


The rough farmer’s words were kindly 
Meant and kindly spoken, but they failed 
ot their object, and did not bring the de- 
Sted smile. So, thinking that Mary's 
Stef would soon exhaust itself, the good 





man left her to her own thoughts, which 
ran thus: ‘I wonder if I shall ever be as 
happy again, as I have been at home. 
How lonely it will be with no one tolove 
me! How I shall long to sit down with 
mother in our little room at home, and 
talk with her as I used todo.” ‘Then, at 
the thought of her mother, came the re- 
collection of that mother’s instructions and 
advice, and the current of sad feelings 
changed, and took a deeper character, as 
she resolved to make those instructions 
her guide, and to do right whatever might 
come. With this resolution, as always 
happens, when such a resolution is form- 
ed, a sense of calm trust in God made 
Mary dry her tears and return some of the 
attentions that the friendly farmer had 
bestowed upon her. 

At the close of the second day, the 
stage drove up before a large square house 
in front of which was a capacious lawn, 
laid out with much taste and neatness. 
This was Miss Russel’s boarding school, 
and here Mary’s journey was at an end. 
Farmer James helped his youthful charge 
out, and taking the small trunk which con- 
tained her whole ward-robe in his arms, 
he carried it up the walk while Mary fol- 
lowed. They mounted the steps which 
led to the front door, and the farmer gave 
aloud knock, while Mary’s heart trem- 
bled at the thought of being left in that 
great house, with not one familiar face to 
welcome her. Miss Russel opened the 
door. She was a tall, thin woman, of 





about thirty-five, with sharp features, 
and a shrill voice, which certainly did not 
prepossess Mary in her favor. 

“This is Miss Blake, I presume,” re- 
marked the lady. ‘I received a letter 
this morning, telling me that I might ex- 
pect her to-night.” 

“Yes,” replied the rough farmer. ‘“ Itis 
widow Blake’s only daughter, Mary, and I 
hope you'll give hera good home, for she’s 
a good’ girl, and deserves it. And now, 
my lass, I’ve seen you safe here, and I 
must go. So give me your hand, and 
kee» a good heart, till we meet again.” 

M: ry took the farmer’s hand, and tried 
to i znk him; but she could not. It 
seemed to the child as if her last friend 
was leaving her, when she saw him drive 
away in the stage. Miss Russel noticed 
her sadnes, and said : 

**Come, my child, you must not begin 
with tears. If you do, I am afraid you 
will find it hard to dry them. We will 
go to your room, and you shall take off 
your dusty dress, while I tell the young 
ladies that you have come, and send one 
to you, who is to be yourroom-mate.” So 
saying, Miss Russel led the way up a 
long flight of stairs, and along numerous 
entries, till they reached the end of the 
corridor. Here she showed Mary a small 
room, plainly furnished, which was to be 
hers, and left her. 

Let us now visit the school-room, where 
the girls are assembled, in earnest con- 
versation about the new comer. 

“J just caught a glimpse of her face as 
she was coming in,” said Annie Murray. 
‘* She is certainly very pretty.” 

“You must have had a fine view, I 
should think. She hada green veil over 
her face, and I do not see how you could 
have judged very correctly of her beauty,” 
remarked Julia Kimbal, who had always 
been considered very beautiful herself, and 
seemed unwilling that any one else should 
have any claim to goodlooks. ‘ Moreover 
she is from a very obscure family, I have 
good reason to know, and I, for my own 
part, do not care to associate with a car- 
penter’s daughter.” 

‘“‘Is her father acarpenter? And how 
came you to know about her?” inquired 
several curious voices. 

Miss Julia was now in herelement, as 
she had again become the object of gener- 
al attention, and she replied, ‘‘ The Blakes 
used to live in Greenbrook, and my father 
often had occasion to employ Mary’s father, 
who was avery excellent carpenter. So 
you see, girls, 1 know more about her than 
youdo. Mr. Blake died a few years ago, 
and Mrs. Blake removed with Mary, so 
that I have not seen either of them since. 
They are very excellent people, but I cer- 
tainly shall not choose for my intimate 
friend, an obscure carpenter's daughter.” 

“Has Miss Kimball forgotten that the 
Master of us all was a carpenter,” asked 
Miss Russel, who had just entered the 
xéom, and whose displeasure even Julia 
feared to encounter. ‘Iam sorry that 
any one of my scholars should make so 
ungenerous a speech, as that I just heard 
from you,” continued the teacher. Then, 
turning to Annie Murray, she said, ‘* Miss 
Blake is a very lovely and interesting girl, 
and, as you will be her room-mate, I should 
like to have you go now, and spend a 
little time with her. Try to make her feel 
at home, and happy, here among strangers.” 

The rebuke, which her teacher had giv- 
en her, silenced Julia, but it did not sub- 
due her pride, or awaken kind feelings in 
her heart towards Mary. She no longer 
dared so publicly to express her dislike, 











but more privately she continucd to pre- 
judice all whose ear she could obtain, 
against poor Mary. 

The girls soon had an opportunity to 
judge for themselves. In the evening 
they met, as usual, and then Miss Russel 
said, that she hoped they would show the 
new comer all the kindness in their power, 
as she would naturally feel sad and lonely. 
Upon some few this injunction had effect, 
and they joined Annie in her attempts to 
make the evening pleasant to the stranger. 
But there were many, over whom Julia 
had long exerted a great infiuence, and 
they imitated her example in treating the 
*‘carpenter’s daughter,” with great cold- 
ness. Poor Mary little knew the cause of 
their cold looks, but she felt very sad, 
when Julia, whom she recognized, bowed 
coldly, and turned away from her. Poor 
Mary! She little knew what it was be- 
fore to receive cold looks or unkind words, 
and now, when away from home, it was a 
hard time to learn the lesson. 

That night, when Mary and Annie re- 
tired to their room, the latter, who was 
completely won by her new friend’s gen- 
tleness, and who disliked Julia with her 
whole heart, exclaimed, ‘‘ I wish that Ju- 
lia Kimbal was out.of the school. She is 
the most proud, disagreeable girl I ever 
knew, and I cannot bear her airs any lon- 
ger.” 

“T used to know her once,” said Ma- 
ry, gently. ‘‘ But she seems to have for- 
gotten me. We lived near each other, in 
Greenbrook, and I was so happy to see a 
face I knew, that I wanted to throw my 
arms around her. But she did not re- 
member me.” 

*“* Oh, yes, shedid, Mary. But she was 
too proud to speak to you,” replied Annie. 
“* She has said a great many unkind things 
about you, for have heard her. But she can- 
not prevent our loving you, ifshe tries ever 
sohard. AndI hate her, as much as I love 
you.” 

**Oh do not say that. For my sake, 
if you really do not want to give me pain, 
never say that again. It is so very dread- 
fulto hate any one. Perhaps, if I try, I 
can make her love me, and then it will be 
so much better than to return evil for evil. 
At any rate, we must try to love her.” 

Annie was two years younger than Ma- 
ry, and she had not learned the lesson of 
forgiveness. To her ardent nature, ‘ for-- 
give your enemies,” was a very difficult 
command. She had always returned cold-- 
ness for coldness, slight for slight, hate 
for hate. It sounded strange, therefore, 
in her ears, to hear her new friend talk 
thus. She could not understand it. * It 
is so contrary to nature,” she: said “to. 
love those who injure you. And I do not. 
believe it possible for any one to do it.” 

“Yes, Annie. It is contrary to our na- 
ture, butin this littie book,” and she 
held up her mother’s last gift, a Testament, 
“It tells of One who says that we must 
pray for, and bless those who hate us.” 

Thus ended the conversation between 
the friends. Soon they were both wrapp- 
ed in sweet sleep, and Mary was dream- 
ing of her home and her mother, and in 
her dream, she seemed to hear her mother 
say, ‘* forgive.” 

Little did Mary know, when she thought 
it would be easy to win Julia’s love, what 
a proud vain heart she had to deal with. 
In vain did the lovely girl seek to win her 
by kindness. Julia still continued to 
treat her with the same haughty coldness 
which she had at first displayed towards 
her. Perhaps there was some jealousy 
mingled with the proud girl’s feelings, for 
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there were few in the school with whom 
Mary was not a favorite, in spite of Julia’s 
efforts to make her disliked. But be the 
cause what it may, no kindness, no gen- 
tleness on Mary's part, seemed to make 
any impression upon her, and sometimes 
it seemed as if it only increased her dis- 
like. 

Thus had matters gone on, when Julia 
was taken very ill. She had exposed her- 
self to the evening air, brouglit on acold, 
which was followed by fever, till the Doc- 
tor declared that she had the scarlet fever. 
Then did Mary Blake beg that she might 
be permitted to stay with hor to nurse her, 
and watch with her. It was very difficult 
to procure a nurse. The scholars were all 
unaccustomed to the care of the sick, ex- 
cepting Mary, who had taken care of her 
father, and was very skilful. So her re- 
quest was granted ; though many tried to 
persuade her to leave the sick room, lest 
she should herself take the fever, she re- 
fused. Constantly was she by the sick 
girl’s bedside. Like an angel of mercy 
did she stand by her, soothing her pillow, 
handing her medicine, and bathing her 
temples. And Mary had her reward. The 
crisis came, the danger was passed, and 
Julia recovered. 

Then did the power of love triumph. 
Gratitude and remorse seemed to struggle 
for mastery in Julia’s heart. Gratitude to 
Mary, remorse for her own past unkind- 
ness. All was now changed. There was 
nothing which Julia was not anxious to do 
to show her love for Mary, and she was 
heard to say again and again, that “the 
friend whom she loved best in the world, 
was the daughter of a carpenter.” Nor 
in that school was the lesson they had 
learned from Mary soon forgotten—the 
lesson of forgiveness. M. W. D. 
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MY MOTHER’S FRIEND. 


When I was young, I could perceive 
that the visits of Mrs. M. were more high- 
ly prized by my mother than the visits of 
any other person. I loved to listen to the 
conversation which passed between them. 
It often partook of a spiritual character 
which filled me withawe. I sometimes felt 
as though heaven was very near. Far deep- 
er impressions were made upon my mind by 
those conversations than were ever made 
upon it by any direct addresses. Parents 
should remember, that remarks made in 

-the hearing of their children often have a 
greater influence than the most earnest 
. appeals. 

When I left home, to pursue my studies, 

Mrs. M. gave me some affectionate counsels, 
-quoting with peculiar emphasis, the follow- 
‘jeg text: ‘And seekest thou great things 
-for thyself? seek them not.” Often, when 
emulation and the whisperings of ambition 

would have led me: into temptation, I have 

-calied to mind those words, and prayed 

that I might seek only the things which 
belong to Christ. 

I visited home but once during my col- 
‘legiate course. I was then much occupied 
with my young friends, and neglected to 
-callon Mrs. M. The first letter I receiv- 
ed from my mother after my return to col- 
lege, contained the following sentence: 
“* Mrs. M. was greatly hurt that you did 
not call to see her; as was also your moth- 
er.” Iresolved from that hour, never to 
allow the attractions of youth and gayety 
‘to cause me to forget the attention due to 
friends and benefactors of riper years. I 
am satisfied that no labor is more richly 
rewarded than that which is employed in 
acts of kinduess te the aged and the 
poor. 

When I had finished my collegiate course 
I hastened home to attend the sick bed of 
my father. I found him near his end. 
Mrs. M. was with my mother, assisting 
her in her labors, and comforting her with 
cons¢lations drawn from the Word of God. 
I was astonished at the extent of her knowl- 
edge of divine truth, and her skill in ap- 
plying its principles to the wants of the 
soul. I have since met with many illus- 
trations of the power of the Bible to give 
clearness, discrimination, foree and practi- 
cal skill to the intellect. No one can be 
said to be without the means of a good 
education who has possession of the Bible. 

My father died, and my mother soon 





followed him. Mrs. M. was with her to 
the last. Their parting was as though it 
were but for a little season. 

I took my departure for a distant por- 
tion of the country. Years rolled away. 
The moss began to gather on the grave 
stones of my parents, and my whitening 
locks told me that I was no longer young. 
I was led to visit the place of my birth. 

I arrived on the evening before the Sab- 
bath. I was invited ‘to occupy the palgit 
on the following day. I recognized but 
few familiar faces in the congregation. 
Many whom I had once known, were rest- 
ing by the side of my parents. Time had 
wrought its changes upon those who sur- 
vived. I looked in vain for my mother’s 
friend. On inquiry, I learned that she 
was still living. She resided in a distant 
part of the township, had become extreme- 
ly poor, and was entirely blind. 

On Monday morning I hastened to visit 
her. As I walked up the long ravine 
which led to her dwelling, the cold autum- 
nal wind swept the falling leaves along 
my pathway, deepening the feeling of sad- 
ness which an early visit to the resting 
place of the dead had awakened. 

Mrs. M.’s house was nearly a mile from 
any habitation. It was time-worn and 
sadly in need of repairs. I knocked at 
the door: atrembling voice bade me,enter. 

“I cannot tell who you are till you 
speak,” said she, ‘for I am stone-blind.” 

‘You used to know my mother well, 
Mrs. .” said I. 

“And you are the son of that precious 
woman,” said she, her tears falling fast. 
**Come near to me. I must put my arms 
around you: you are dear to me for her 
sake, and for Christ’s sake too.” 

After she had become composed, I sat 
down by her side. ‘‘I am very thankful 
to see you. I promised your mother to 
pray for you daily, and I have not forgot- 
ten my promise. My heart has rejoiced 
when I have heard of your labors in the 
Lord. Inasmuch as ye know that labor 
is not in vain in the Lord. Everything 
else isin vain. Ihave seen and felt that. 
But labor in the Lord is not in vain. He 
that reapeth receiveth wages, and gather- 
eth fruit unto life eternal. You have 
found Christ a blessed Master.” 

“He has not been wanting in faithful- 
ness to you?” 

‘“* Not one jot or tittle of his Word has 
failed. All his promises have been yea 
and amen. I can say with one of old, 
‘In very faithfulness thou hast afflicted 
me.’ ” 

“You have had your share of affliction : 
but you have not failed to remember that 
whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth.” 

“I have experienced many and sore 
afflictions, but they were all necessary to 
fit me for his purposes. When there came 
a claim against our land, and it appeared 
that we must give it up, it seemed to me 
to be hard to part with it, and have noth- 
ing. But when the time came, it was not 
so hard asI expected. I found I needed 
something to make heaven seem more 
precious to me, and the loss of our prop- 
erty had that effect. When I felt that I 
had no home but heaven, I could give my 
heart more entirely to the work of prepar- 
ing for heaven.” . 

““Did you remove to this place when 
you gave up your old home?” 

“Yes: this place was offered us by a 
good man, and we had just moved here, 
when my dear husband was taken sick and 
died. I felt it was a great mercy that he 
was taken home. He was very feeble, 
and could never have been comfortable in 
this house. The Saviour knew it, and 
took him to the mansion which he had 
prepared for him. I knew that my loss 
was his gain, and that God had done it in 
mercy: still I wept sore. I had my Bi- 
ble, and I could see to read; that bore me 
upin the deep waters. I can say with 
David, ‘ Unless thy law had been my de- 
light, I should have perished in mine af- 
fliction.’ ” 

““How long since did your sight fail 
you?” 

*‘It is now nearly ten years since I saw 
the face of a friend, or read a wordin the 
blessed Book. - How thankful I am that I 
learned to love it in my youth, and that I 
have portions of it in my heart. ‘Tell the 
young to commit to memory the Word of 
God, and then, if they ever become blind, 
they will have a source of comfort that 














cannot be taken away from them.” 


“You have not found any decay of 
your spiritual vision ?” 

“I think I have had clearer views of 
God, than I ever had when I could see 
with the natural eye. I can fix my mind 
upon Him more entirely than I could 
when there was a world without to call off 
my attention. On this account, I some- 
times feel as though I ought to be thank- 
ful that I am blind.” 

“ Are your temporal wants supplied?” 

“You know what the apostle says, 
‘He that spared not his own Son, but de- 
livered him up for us all, how shall he not 
with him also freely give us all things?” 
all things that he sees that we need. It 
is not for us poor short-sighted creatures 
to say what we ought to have. I have to 
depend on God for my daily bread, and it 
is sweeter to do so, than to depend on 
property that we call our own.” 

“You are ready to go hence when the 
Saviour calls?” 

“Having a desire to depart, and be 
with Christ. I can say, at times at least, 
that I have that desire. ‘There are times 
when I long to be with God. How pre- 
cious are these thoughts untome! They 
sometimes fill my soul, and make me in- 
different to everything else. Do you wish 
to know how to live above the world? 
Let the thoughts of God fill your mind. I 
used to think a great deal about myself 
and my shortcomings. While thus occu- 
pied I did not rise. Now my thoughts are 
chiefly occupied with God, and I am lifted 
above care and trouble, borne nearer and 
nearer to heaven.” 

I continued the conversation, or rather 
listened to her remarks, till she became ex- 
hausted. I then prayed with her, and 
bade her farewell. 

Soon after my return to my appointed 
field of labor, I heard of her decease. The 
friends were re-united, to part no more 
forever. [N. Y. Observer. 

Biography. 

ORIGINAL. 
KATHERINE OF ARRAGON. 
First Queen of Henry Eighth. 
CONCLUDED. 

Katherine had now learned to speak 
and write the English language with flu- 
ency and correctness; and she could ex- 
press her thoughts, and issue her com- 
mands, with clearness and decision. ‘The 
situation of Katherine during her hus- 
band’s absence, was exactly similar to 
that of queen Philippi, when left regent by 
Edward Third.” The two greatest victo- 
ries won against the Scots, those of Ne- 
ville’s Cross and Flodden Field, were 
gained during the administration of queens. 
Henry Eighth was at this time one of the 
finest looking men of the age, and Kathe- 
rine, although six years his senior, was still 
a very handsome woman, her face was oval, 
her features regular, her expression very 
sweet and lovely, her forehead of an ex- 
traordinary height for a woman, her eyes 
large and dark, and her complexion a bru- 
nette with a fine color mantling in her 
cheeks. 

After Katherine’s return from France, 
she for the first time had reason to doubt 
the attachment of her lord. The beautiful 
Mary Boleyn had attracted the fancy of 
Henry, and his particular attentions to her 
had aroused the jealousy of his queen, who 
reasoned with the young lady, and led her 
to acknowledge her fault. This lady was 
soon after married to William Cary, and 
all anxiety on her account was hushed to 
rest. Queen Katherine and Cardinal Wol- 
sey, had lived until this time in the great- 
est harmony, bit his increasing personal 
pride caused him to conduct in such a 
manner, as entirely deprived him of Kath- 
erine’s esteem, and she made no effort to 
conceal her feelings, and thus raised up 
for herself a bitter and pitiless enemy. 
Anne Boleyn now returned to her native 
country, on account of the war with France, 
and Henry’s regard for her sister was im- 
mediately transferred to her, Anne being 
far more fascinating than Mary. Meantime, 
the queen’s health became delicate, and 
her spirits lost their buoyancy. ‘* Her ex- 
istence was in a very precarious state, 
from 1523 until 1526, and the expectation 
of her death was what probably prevented 
measures being taken by Henry, for a di- 
voree, 














In 1527, this meditated act was pub. 
licly agitated by Wolsey’s agency, who dij 
everything in his power to forward jt 
and the king began to lament to his Con. 
fessor, over *‘ the great sin of which he had 
been guilty, in marrying his brother, 
widow.” 
** While matters remained in this state 
court, a dreadful pestilence broke out again 
in the metropolis, and several of the royal 
household dying suddenly, Henry wa 
now seized with a real fit of compunction,” 
Its symptoms were indicated by sending 
Anne Boleyn home to her friends, and r. 
turning to the company and conversatio, 
of his queen, and sharing in her devoy 
exercises. But this penitence was short. 
lived, for as soon as the pestilence abated, 
Henry returned to his evil pursuits. () 
the 28th of May, 1529, the royal partic 
were soon summoned before a court wher 
the important question, whether Kathe. 
rine’s marriage with the king was lawfil, 
was to be decided. Katharine plead he 
cause with a truth and earnestness whic 
would have convinced any others but he 
stony hearted judges. Many present wer 
affected to tears by her pathetic apped 
and a decision seemed as far off as eve, 
After this, Wolsey and Campeggio wer 
sent to the queen, with proposals for, 
private accommodation. Katherine grant. 
ed them an interview, and passed som 
time with the two legates in private co. 
versation. What was said by her, durin 
this interview has never transpired, but a 
accommodation of the dispute was as fr 
off as ever; yet from this interview th: 
queen gained over both legates to be 
cause, so that they would never pronoune 
against her, and this was the cause of the 
king’s after enmity towards his former (:- 
vorite Wolsey. Katherine being urged by 
the king for “‘ conscience sake,”’ to consent 
to the divorce, replied, ‘ that she shoul 
abide by no decision but that of Rome” 
This answer enraged the king greath, 
and he sent imperious orders to Kathe. 
rine, to depart from Windsor Castle in- 
mediately. She immediately retired ftom 
that Castle, and never again saw her hu 
band or child. Rome soon after this, se 
a public instrument in which the legaliy 
of Henry and Katharine’s marriage wi 
confirmed, and their offspring pronounte 
legitimate. The king, however, resolrii 
to act his own pleasure, and to pay noz 
tention to this instrument. The first ste 
taken by Cranmer after becoming archbish 
op of Canterbury, was to address a lett’ 
to the king, requesting permission to setlf 
the question of the divorce. An archiepis 
copal court was accordingly called, ¢ 
which Katherine was cited several times 
appear. She paid no attention to the 
citations, however, and the sentence “thi 
her marriage was null and void, and nev 
had been good,”’ was read before two 
taries, May 23d, 1533, when this imp 
tant decision was pronounced. Insum 
tions and tumults were raised in vari0 
parts of the kingdom against the king's we! 
ding * Nan Bullen,” as she was slightiss 
ly called, and if Katherine had not been' 
great and good woman she was,” she coil 
have given her husband no little unet! 
ness. Katherine now took up her 1 
dence at Bugden, where, although 
health was sadly failing, yet she regain’ 
some of her wonted cheerfulness and pe! 
of mind, for the people loved her excel 
ingly, and paid her every mark of resp! 
in their power. After this, Kather 
was removed to Remboldton Castle, wh 
her comforts were greatly decreased, ! 
her neighbors of low degree were de! 
ous to propitiate her, although fallen it 
her queenly state. But the trials and 
rows of this great and good woman, W° 
drawing to a close. The malady 2" 
had so long been preying upon her syst* 
had affected her in a manner which’ 
vinced her that she should live but as’ 
time. Katherine now wrote to Her! 
requesting to see her child. This req™ 
was denied, and this injured queen ™ 
that sleep which knows no waking, Ui 
7, 1536. 
Calumny never succeeded in fixing 
a spot upon her name. EsteELit 





WELL AND Ricu.—A man being asi 
how old he was, replied, ‘I am in healt! 
and being asked how rich he was, said, 
am not in debt.” 


How much he knew of the human he 





who first called God “ Our Father.” 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE ARK. 


Margaret Baker stood looking out very 
jhoughtfully on the flower garden, the 
rubbery on the lawn, and the tall ma- 
Je trees beyond. ‘‘It was raining, tre- 
mendously,” as she expressed it; every 
dender stalk was bowed, every leaf and 
fower-bud dripping, and every tree send- 
abroad showers as the wind swayed 
theheavy branches. Large ponds of water 
yere on the side-walk and in the carriage- 
wad; and at the foot of the hill, a muddy 
lke had been formed from the tributary 
fvulets above. It was not a very com- 
mon occurrence for Maggie’s little tongue 
tobe still so long, and her older sister, 
yho was busily sewing by the opposite 
yindow, wondered what had come over 
the little “‘ magpie,” as she was often call- 
ed, that she should be so absorbed in si- 
lent thought. At last, Margaret turned 
round and seated herself with a very 
grious look. “I have been thinking,” 
aid she, ‘‘ how a flood would look; when 
itgot up as high as the top of the steeple, 
and then up above the tops of Mt. Ho- 
lyoke, and Mt. Tom, it would be wonder- 
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fg ful, wouldn’t it, Annie ?” 
at ine “ Very wonderful, and very terrible,” 
dur gid Annie, “for all the thousands who 


wre now living happily in this wide valley, 


a would here cease to breathe, and would 


tee - be lifeless bodies under the fearful wa- 
t ; yg ; 

Bes “Yes, I was thinking of that too; and 

se of te td imagined just how an ark would look, 











ailing over such deep waters, with every 
thing else dead beneath-it. And then I 
wondered who would be good enough to 


mer fi. 
irged by 


+ hell be put in the ark. I could not think of 
Rome aybody that is like Noah. Do you think 


greatlr there are any Noahs, Annie, now a days Cie 
Kathy ‘“Icannot tell whether there is now 


« M@ living any body who much resembles him, 
we in all vt nd Or whether there is any 
ier huey one now so fearless, and full of faith as he 
his, eff Wasin that age of sin and ignorance, and 

lecalixf[e deep darkness ; but I trust there are many 
age wall Who by faith, will be pardoned and re- 


ceived into the “ark of salvation;’’ and 
































pees becarried unharmed through all the deep 

ry no 2! foods of sin and sorrow to a heavenly 

Fret ste nountain, far above the reach of their dark 

rchbisi Waters. I trust you,dear little Maggie,may be 

sa letqg thus pardoned, sheltered and saved through 
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‘I never will play with Charley Mason 
again, mother. He’sa naughty boy, and I 
don’t love him.’ 

‘What is the matter now, my son? I 
thought you and Charly were very good 
friends.’ 

‘Why, mother, he’s got my new India- 


she cout nbber ball, which sister Anne gave me, 
e unci'#™§ and he says he will keep it all the time. 
her rs But I say he shan’t—shall he?” 

ugh be And saying this, little Georgy Ham- 
regail'f™ mond burst into asad fit of tears. His 
nd pe mother spoke gently to him, and said, 
r excel ‘How came Charley to run away with 
of resp your ball ! 


Cather ‘Why, mother, he wanted to play with 


le, wh it,and so didI. I let him look at it, and 
ased, SM then took it again, because it was my ball, 
ere de you know; and by and by, when I was 


Hen fr 


playing bounce, it rolled away. I ran 


sands after it, and so did he; and he got it be- 
an, V4 fore I could, and carried it home.’ 
dy wis ‘Well, George, it was wrong for him 
r syst to carry it away in such a manner; but, 
hich HM let me ask you, my son, if Charley had a 
at a Sh nice ball, and you had none, don’t you think 
o Her you should like to have played with it? 
s reqe *O, yes, indeed.’ 
1een S$! ‘And do you think Charley would have 
ing, /4% let you? 
*O, I guess he would, for he’s a real 
xing nice boy, sometimes.’ 
TELLE ‘Well, Georgy, do you remember what 
papa told Fanny yesterday—* to do as she 
ing Sf would be done by?” You would like very 
healt’ much to play with Charley's ball, and yet 
;, said, Were nor willing to let him play with 
yours. This was not right. You did not 
nan he do as you would be done by. You did 
ao” Wrong, and so did he. If you had let 





him play “‘ bounce” with you, then you 
would both have been happy little boys, 
and now you have been both wrong-and 
both angry. I admit that Charley did 
wrong, but you did wrong first.’ 

‘Well, mother, I dare say that is all 
true ; but Charles has got my ball.’ 
‘Charley will not keep it long, my dear. 
He only took it to trouble youa little; he 
will give it to you, I dare say, this after- 
noon.’ 

‘But Charley did not do as he would 
be done by, mother, when he ran home 
with it.’ 

‘No, I suppose he did not think any 
thing about it, any more than you did in 
not letting him play with you. Don’t you 
remember how kind Charley was, a little 
while ago, when he had his new balloon? 
Did not you play with it?’ 

‘Yes, mother ; and don’t you know how 
I let it blow away into the big tree, and 
Patrick could not get.it down again, and 
how long it was up there?’ 

‘And did Charley cry about it ?’ 

‘I guess not; but he was very sorry 
and so was I; and I took the money un- 
cle gave me, and bought some more paper, 
and sister Anne made him a real nice bal- 
loon, bigger than his first one was.’ 

‘And did you not feel happy, when you 
carried it to him? and was not Charley 
very glad to have it?” 

‘Yes, indeed; and he’s got it now, and 
we play with it sometimes.’ 

‘ That was doing as you would be done 
by. You lost his balloon, and gave him 
another to replace it, which was just,’ 

‘Mother, if Charley loses my ball, do 
you think he will be just too, and bring 
me another.’ 

‘Certainly, if he does whatis right. But 
I think I hear Charley’s voice in the hall. 
Go and see if it is he.’ } 2 

‘ Yes, mother, ’tis Charley,’ skid Georgy, 
as he ran into the hall to meet)him; and 
the mother following him. 

‘I’ve brought home your ball, Georgy,’ 
said Charles. ‘Mother said I was a 
naughty boy to run away with it, and she 
told me to come and bring it right back. 
I’m sorry I plagued you, and I won't do 
soany more.’ 

‘And Iam very sorry I refused to let you 
play with the ball,’ said George, ‘ for I 
know it was that which made you think 
of running off with it.’ 

Thus the two boys were soon reconciled ; 
and George’s mother was glad to see how 
well her son understeod his error, and the 
way to atone for it. We have only to add, 
that ifchildren would all do as they wish 
others to do to them, there would never be 
any snatching of one another's things, no 
harsh words, no angry feelings, among 
them. 








___ Descriptive. 





“Tue Crystat,” is the title of a small pa- 
per published quarterly, by the students of Gor- 
ham Academy. We copy from it the follow- 
ing amusing article :— 


UNCLE SAM. 


Samuel Bull, or as he is familiarly call- 
ed, Uncle Sam, was born in England. He 
was the son of John Bull, Esq., who was, 
at the time of our hero’s birth, as rich 
and influential a person as any in Europe. 
When achild, his father used him very 
harshly; and being naturally a spirited 
youth, he clandestinely departed, at an 
early age, from the paternal residence, and 
set sail for the new world, discovered by 
Columbus in the year 1493. Here he de- 
termined to settle for life, and having clear- 
ed away a large piece of land, he devoted 
himself assiduously to the task of cultivat- 
ing it; and by his industry and perseve- 
rance, in a very short time, he had a large 
and productive farm. His father, who 
seemed to have forgotten all about Samuel 
—now, upon seeing that by his perseve- 
rance, he was rapidly gaining wealth and 
influence, began to grow jealous of him; 
and as he had become deeply involved by 
means of some unfortunate land specula- 
tions, he thought that his son might lend 
him a helping hand. Accordingly he sent 
an express to Samuel, demanding him by 
right of his prerogative as a father, to 
send him some money immediately. 

But Samuel, who, from the time of his 
leaving home, had considered all filial du- 





ty as no longer binding upon him, took a 





different view of the case; yet, as Mr. 
Bull was his father, he gave the needed 
assistance. Squire Bull, finding his son 
willing to help him, began to call upon 
him for large revenues, and at length be- 
came so exorbitant in his demands, that 
Samuel found he must come to an under- 
standing with the old gentleman forth- 
with—and accordingly wrote him a letter 
stating *‘ that he no longer considered him- 
self under parental authority ; that he had 
been compelled to leave home when a child, 
on account of his injustice towards him ; 
and now that he had become of age, al- 
though he should be perfectly willing to 
assist his father occasionally, he did not 
think himself in duty bound to comply with 
every demand his father might make upon 
him.” He closed his epistle by announc- 
ing his “ firm, but respectful determination, 
to endure no more of his exactions.” 

The reception of this letter enraged John 
Bull, Esq., beyond measure; for being 
now past the meridian of life, rather cor- 
pulent, and withal very choleric, he could 
ill endure disappointment. He had been 
accustomed to have things pretty much as 
he pleased; and he determined that this 
case should not be an exception to the 
general rule—so without considering the 
consequences, hc immediately took passage 
for the residence of his refractory son, with 
the ‘firm intention of enforcing his author- 
ity, by inflicting corporeal punishment. 

Having arrived at the domicil of Samuel, 
and finding him at home, he forthwith 
proceeded to chastise him. Samuel, com- 
pletely taken by surprise, at this summary 
mode of proceeding, could offer no resist- 
ance for a short time ; but at length roused 
to action by a severe thwack across the 
shoulders from the cane of Bull the elder, 
he collared said Bull, and with a well di- 
rected blow and skilfully executed manceu- 
vre of his foot, speedily brought him to 
the ground. John Bull, Esq., thus find- 
ing himself subdued, and wholly at the 
mercy of his son, agreed “ to renounce all 
claim in after time, to the property of Sam- 
uel, and to consider his power over him 
at an end.” 

Since that time, Samuel Bull has rapidly 
inéreased in wealth and strength, and is 
now a comfortable personage, just in the 
prime of life, and respected and honored 
by all who know him. His possessions at 
present are amply sufficient for all his 
wants. They extend from Canada on the 
north, to the Gulf of Mexico on the south ; 
from the Atlantic ocean on the east, to the 
Pacific ocean on the west. In short, Un- 
cle Sam is now a very wealthy and influ- 
ential character, and bids fair long to be 
80. D. W. C. B. 








Parental. 


THE CLOCK OF LIFE. 


Little Lewis Rollins lives at the large 
house on the hill, with the pillars before 
the door. He sometimes rides out on a 
pony, though he is a very little boy to be 
on horseback. Lewis is a nice little fel- 
low, say what you will. 

Mr. Rollins one day went with his son 
to the old clock that stood in the hall, to 
teach him how to find out, at any time, the 
hour of the day or night. He explained 
to him that the broad hand marked the 
hour; the long finger the minutes; and 
the quick-moving, small, thin finger, the 
seconds. 

Again and again Mr. Rollins repeated 

his instructions to little Lewis, and was 
very patient and forbearing with him in the 
mistakes that he at first made in naming 
the time. At last, little Lewis, to his 
great joy, was perfect in his lesson; so 
that he could tell what o’clock it was, al- 
most as well as his father. 
« “And now, Lewis,” said Mr. Rollins, 
‘that you have learned to know the hour 
by the clock in the hall, I must draw your 
attention to another clock—the clock of 
life. I mean the beating of your pulse ; 
for it may often remind you of the value 
of time; and the necessity of turning it to 
good account. Time is worth more than 
the finest gold. 


“My pulse is the clock of my life ; 

It shows how my moments are flying : 
It marks the departure of time, 

And tells me how fast I am dying.” 





“He who lives a day without doing 





another happy, is sure to We all the happier 
for it himself. 

“*T willshow you how to lay the tip of 
your finger on your pulse properly, and 
you must remember that every beat you 
have lived a moment longer in the world, 
and have a moment less to live in it. Tru- 
ly, may we all say—‘ Lord, make me to 
know mine end, and the measure of my 
days, what it is: that I may know how 
fraill am. Behold, thou hast made my 
days as an hand-breadth; and mine age 
is as nothing before thee. —Psa. xxxix. 
4, 5.” 

Little Lewis felt that his father had made 
him much wiser than he was before; and, 
when he was left to himself, he did not fail 
to go over, again and again, the lesson 
which had been taught him. A dozen 
times in the course of that day was he seen 
running into the hall to look at the clock- 
face; and almost as many times was he 
heard to repeat the words, while the tips 
of his fingers were on his wrist— 


“My — is the clock of my life ; 
It shows how my moments are flying ; 

It marks the departure of time, 

And tells me how fast I am dying.” 





Benevolence. 


POWER OF AN OLD BIBLE. , 
The following pleasing incident is given 
in a letter of one of Dr. Pinkerton’s cor- 
respondents in Germany :— 


In 1823, my eldest brother, a merchant 
in Memel, came home to dinner one day, 
and said to his wife—‘ You must not be 
astonished to see a very large Bible brought 
into the house this afternoon; I have been 
buying it at auction. In passing through 
the street, I perceived some young men 
laughing aloud at the foolish idea of ex- 
pecting any one to bid for an old Bible. 
The want of respect vexed me, and I step- 
ped forward and offered a good price; no 
one else bidding, I naturally am become 
the proprietor of the Bible; but I have 
had the satisfaction of seeing these men 
withdraw, ashamed of their jokes at the 
expense of God’s Holy Word.” 

The large volume came to the house, 
and for weeks was found in the way of 
every person in the dining-room, where it 
had been deposited. It could never find a 
convenient corner, and no one thought of 
opening it. 

At last one of the younger brothers of 
the proprietor discovered that Luther’s in- 
troduction to the Epistle to the Romans 
had been printed before that Epistle, and 
that the work contained many other ex- 
planations, taken from the writings of Lu- 
ther and others. It was, in fact, not the 
Word of God alone, but a valuable edition 
of the Bible, with Commentaries for the 
use of families. Luther’s name first at- 
tracted the attention of the young man, 
who, from curiosity, became desirous of 
reading something written by the Reform- 
er himself. 

He read, and read, and undérstood what 
he read. After finishing the Introduction, 
he read the Epistle to the Romans; his 
eyes were opened to the leading truths of 
revealed religion—sin, law, grace, holiness, 
&c., and the young man, who had often 
before endeavored to read the Bible, and 
wondered how little he understood of its 
holy contents, had now found the key to 
the Divine Volume. He likewise under- 
stood that it had now become his duty to 
spread the knowledge of that Book in the 
world. ; 

He went to Konigsberg, and commenced 
the laborious study of German theology, 
under the late Dr. Olshausen, and has ever 
since looked back to that most wonderful 
event, as the beginning of many a blessing 
that has since by his preaching in various 
countries and languages, been brought by 
the Word of God into the hearts of perish- 
ing sinners. 

We will only allude to one fact more, 
that eight young men, who belonged to his 
small congregation at Strasburg, are now 
preparing for the Gospel ministry as mis- 
sionaries in South Africa. 


A GOOD RESOLUTION. 


There was once a boy who made a res- 
olution, that wherever he went, or with 
whomever he conversed, he would try to 
make them wiser and better. It was a 
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noble rule, and he faithfully observed it. 
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He began with the domestics of the fami- 
ly; next he tried his companions. If he 
met the ignorant and vicious, he sought out 
some pleasant precept or kind advice to 
which they would be likely to listen. And 
he was soon respected and beloved. This 
excellent habit grew up with him, and 
was strengthened from above. Through- 
out the whole of life he was distinguished 
by his conversations, his writings and his 
charities, and the blessings of many 
hearts, and the favor of heaven was his 
reward. [Mrs. Sigourney. 


Editorial. . 














This Island received its name in conse- 
quence of a shipwreck which took place near 
it in 1635. 

Mr. Anthony Thacher, and the Rev. John 
Avery embarked, with their families, at Ips- 
wich, Aug. 11, 1635, for Marblehead. There 
were on board the vessel, which belonged to 
Mr. Isaac Allenton of Plymouth, twenty-three 
souls. They commended themselves to God, 
and hoisted sail. Very soon the wind began 
to blow, and ere long, a heavy storm came on. 
They cast out the anchor; but it fuiled to 
hold the vessel. The cable was soon parted, 
and the vessel was driven before the wind 
and waves. Soon they struck on a rock, and 
the water came into the vessel, so that it was 
up to their waists in the cabin. There sat the 
two friends with their wives and children, ex- 
pecting a speedy death, yet there was no out- 
cry made. They resolved to die peacefully 
and lovingly together. 

Soon none were left in the bark besides the 
members of these two families. The captain, 
seamen and other passengers had either been 
washed overboard, or had thrown themselves 
into the sea, in hopesto reachthe shore. Mr. 
‘hacher went on deck, to see how far they 
were from shore. Mr. Avery thinking he de- 
signed to leave them said, “O cousin, leave us 
not, let us die together.” 

Mr. Thacher taking his hand, said, ‘‘ Cousin, 
I propose it not. Iam willing and ready here 
to die with you and my poor children. God be 
merciful to us and receive us to himself. The 
Lord is able to help and deliver us.” 

“True,” said Mr. Avery, “ but what his pleas- 
ure is we know not. I fear we have been too 
unthankful for former deliverances. But he 
hath promised to deliver us from sin and con- 
demnation, and to bring us safe to heaven, 
through the all-sufficient satisfaction of Jesus 
Christ. This, therefore, we may challenge of 
him.” 

“That is all the deliverance I now desire 
and expect,” said Mr. Thacher. 

He had scarce uttered these words, when a 
wave tore away the part of the vessel on which 
he was standing, and dashed him upon a rock. 
The wave receding, left him upon the rock. 
Recovering his feet, he saw his daughter Mary 
near him, and soon Mr. Avery and his eldest 
son came to them. ‘They were all washed 
from the vessel by the same wave. They 
went. toa hole in the top of the rock, and call- 
ed to those on board to come tothem. Mrs. 
Thacher was attempting to do so, when a 
wave broke the vessel all in pieces. She was 
cast on shore with a part of the quarter deck ; 
all the rest were buried inthe merciless waves. 

Mr. Thacher was immediately washed from 
the rock, and tossed hither and thither by the 
waves; at length, he was cast onshore very 
near his wife. It was nearly a quarter of an 
hour from the time he was washed from the 
rock, till he reached the shore. He looked 
for those from whom he had been sepurated, 
but could not see them. They had been swept 
off by the same wave, and were all lost. 

Thacher and his wife were alone on the 
shore, bruised, almost naked, and nearly dead 
with cold. Going along the shore, he spied 
a bag, which contained a steel, a flint, anda 
powder-horn. The powder was dry; sothat 
he had the means of makinga fire. Taking a 
piece of his wife’s neckcloth, he dried it in the 
sun, and struck fire, and so warmed and dried 
their bodies. They also found on the shore, 
several articles of clothing, some butter, and 
two cheeses, and a drowned goat, and a small 
brass pot. They thus had clothing, food and 
fire, for which they rendered thanks to God. 

The body of Mr. Avery’s oldest daughter 








was cast on shore, and was buried on the 
Island. 

They remained on the Island nearly two 
days, when a boat coming that way, took 
them off. 

Mr. Thacher named the Island, “ T'hatcher’s 
Woe;” it is now called Thacher’s Island. He 
has also named the Rock on which he was 
first cast “Avery his fall,”—it is now called 
Avery’s Rock. 

It appears that Mr. ‘Thacher had e son@bout 
fifteen years old, who performed the journey 
to Marblehead by land, and so escaped the 
perils of the sea. It is said that he was led to 
do so, in consequence of a strong impression 
which rested upon his mind, that the issue of 
the voyage would be disastrous. J. As 


A GOOD BEGINNING. 
LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


South Wellfleet, Dec. 5, 1849. 
Mr. Witu1s:—Dear Sir,—My father says 
it is about time for me to send you the money 
for the Youth’s Companion, and he says I must 
begin to do my own Correspondence, but I am 
afraid I shall make a poor hand of it at first. 
Enclosed I send you One Dollar, and would 
say that I am very much pleased with the 
Youth’s Companion; and I wonder why ever 
Father does not take it for his children, for all 
the children are very fond of it, and like to 
borrow mine, and I lend it to them, hoping 
that soon they will persuade their pitents to 
take it for them. I think this must answer for 
my first attempt, and so I will close by wishing 
you happiness and peace, and long may your 
life be spared to send us the Youth’s Compan- 
ion. Yours truly, A. F. P. 





NEW BOOKS. 

How To BE A Lapy. -A book for Girls. 
By Harvey Newcomb. Published by Gould, 
Kendall & Lincoln. Girls of eight or ten 
years, are very anxious to become Young La- 
dies. The object of this book is to assist them 
in forming their characters upon the best mod- 
el; that they may become well-bred, intelligent, 
refined and good; and then they will be La- 
dies in the highest sense. 


Exrements or Morat Science; by Fran- 
cis Wayland, D. D. Abridged and adapted to 
the use of Schools and Academies, by tfie au- 
thor. The name of Dr. WayLanp, as the au- 
thor of a book on Science or Theology, ren- 
ders any other recommendation as unnecessary, 
as it would be to hold a candle to the sun. 


History of a Zoological Temperance Con- 
vention, held in Central Africa in 1847. By 
Edward Hitchcock, D. D. LL.D. President 
of Amherst College. 


“This Fable was originally prepared for de- 
livery at Temperance Meetings and Celebra- 
tions, and was thus used on several occasions 
in Massachusetts. It is now published with 
the addition of many new facts, derived froma 
further study of the original documents, in the 
hope that this allegorical mode of exhibiting 
‘Temperance and some other important subjects 
may excite more interest than a method more 
didactic. At least, the story may afford inno- 
cent amusement for a leisure houg,” 








Variety. 








THOU GOD SEEST ME. 


If you were walking alone in a woods, in 
that freedom which one feels when alone, and 
were suddenly to become aware, that the eye 
of one of your fellow-men was looking out 
upon you from some place of concealment, 
closely scrutinizing your every movement— 
following you wherever you turned, you could 
not but be made uneasy by the consciousness 
of this fact. Even if you had no sense of per- 
sonal danger, there would be something in this 
close inspection, which would be trying to you, 
and which would put you at once upon your 
guard. Your thoughts would hastily run back 
to scan your previous conduct, and discover ii 
anything had transpired which would be to your 
shame or reproach. There is something in 
the close scrutinizing, the sharp inspection even 
of our fellow men, which sets us upon reflécfion: 

And how little practical conception have 
we, that in all places and under all circum- 
stances,—in secret and in public,—in the 
darkness and in the light, we are forever un- 
der the inspection of that eye, that scans not 
alone our outward conduct, but searches out 
also the most secret thoughts and intents of 
the heart. “The Lord seeth not as a man 
seeth; for man looketh on the outward appear- 
ance, but the Lord looketh on the heart.” ‘When 
we take thought of the matter, and reflect for a 
moment how intense is the scrutiny of this 
Omniscient eye—how the hidden chambers of 
the soul are continually exposed to this in- 
spection, we cannot but be startled in the re- 
membrance of what our own lives have pre- 





sented to this.all searching sight. And if day 
by day when we are under temptation, the 
thought would come upon us, “thou God seest 
me,” so that we could have a practical convic- 
tion of the meaning of the words, it would act 
to hold us back from folly and sin, and urge us 
into the path of holy obedience. 


—_—~—_——_ 


CHILDREN CAN HELP. 


A little boy went with some of his compan- 
ions to hear the late Mr. George Bennet, at a 
meeting in the Tabernacle, at Bristol. The 
place ‘was quite full. Mr. Bennet’s stories 
made a deep impression on all who were there, 
and the boy went home determined to try to 
help in the noble work. Next morning he 
went round and spoke to his companions, and 
he found several who would unite. They then 
called on their minister, told him their wishes 
and asked him to help them by his advice. He 
was delighted, and promised to help them, pray- 
ed with them, gave them boxes, and formed 
them into a little society, and told his people 
at a meeting, thet they should encourage 
them. Everybody seemed pleased. They 
got on well with subscriptions, and at the end 
of the first year, had collected above twenty 
pounds for the missionary cause. ‘They had a 
meeting by themselves every month, at which 
they paid the money to one of their number, 
who acted as treasurer, and read accounts from 
the missionaries, and talked over their plans ; 
and happy meetings indeed they were. But 
that was not all. They got so interested by 
these means, that they wanted to be mission- 
aries themselves ; and six out of the eight who 
met there, are now either missionaries abroad, 
or ministers at home. [Juv. Miss. Mag. 

—< 


INFLUENCE OF MOTHERS AND SISTERS. 


Look at that boy, whose sisters have made 
home happy—who have been his companions, 
his playmates and friends—and who count 
upon his return from school, and bear with all 
his follies,and are always waiting round him 
with offices of love—and who, as he grows up, 
have entered into his pleasures and his hon- 
ors. Look at such an one in the progress of 
life, at coliege, in the world, and see the dif- 
ference between him and the boy who has no 
sister’s love to cheer him,—no circle of home 
enjoyments, as the purest recollections of his 
life; who has no one, if he goes wrong, who 
will forgive, and lead him back again ; and who 
in the midst of the cold selfishness of the world, 
cannot feel that there are always warm hearts 
to love him. Yes, the difference these two 
influences will tell on all the man’s after life; 
and therefore it is, that the right education of 
girls is, in a sense, the right education of the 
country.—Selected. 

—pe—— 


A GOOD DAUGHTER. 


There are other ministers of love more con- 
spicuous than she, but none in which a gentler, 
lovelier spirit dwells, and none to which her 
heart's warm requitals more joyfully respond- 
ed. She is the steady light of her father’s 
house. Her ideal is indissolubly connected 
with that of this happy fireside. She is his 
morning sunlight, and evening star. The 
grace, vivacity and tenderness of her sex, 
have their place in the mighty sway which she 
holds over his spirit. The lessons of recorded 
wisdom which he reads with her eyes, come to 
his mind with a new charm as blended with the 
beloved melody of her voice. He scarcely 
knows weariness which her song doth not make 
him forget, or gloom which is proof against the 
young brightness of her smile. She is the 
pride and ornament of his hospitality, the gen- 
tle nurse of his sickness, and the constant 
agent of those nameless, numberless acts of 
kindness which one chiefly cares to have ren- 
dered, because they are unpretending, but ex- 
pressive proots of love. 


————_ 


A CAT-ASTROPHE. 


In the rear of the Phoenix Buildings, the up- 
per loft of which is occupied by the Journal of 
Commerce printing office, is a space about 
fifteen feet by twenty, surrounded on all sides 
by brick walls, from the basement to the roof. 
In the cockloft above the printing office, not 
less than 70 feet from. the ground, being in 
fact on the 7th floor, a family of cats had been 
reared. The kittens were just big enough to 
jump and play. In one of their frolics, last 
Thursday afternoon, a kitten jumped or roll- 
ed out of the window, which is on a level with 
the floor where they were playing, and fell to 
the ground. There was nothing to break its 
fall. Ofcourse it was smashed to atoms—was 
it? No; not scarcely hurt at all. After 
considerable difficulty, it was recovered from 
its unhappy situation, and restored to its moth- 
er. This ought to be a warning to kittens not 
to approach too near to open windows when 
they are playing. It also shows the dangers 
attending elevated positions in society. 

[V. ¥. Jour. Com. 
————_.____—_- 


THE MATRONS OF THE REVOLUTION. 


It is related in Winsor’s History of Duxbury, 
that on one occasion, when nearly the whole 
body of militia in Plymouth county had been 
ordered to the aid of General Sullivan in Rhode 
Island, during the absence of the men of Dux- 
bury, the harvesting was done by the matrons 


“ways goin the middle, as that secures aq { 








ofthe town, who divided themselves into 

companies, the one commanded by Migg} 

chel Sampson, and the other by Mrs, Wij 

Thomas. They met by turns at the diff 

farms, and gathered the crops, there being », 

but the old men remaining in the town, 
seoadiegee eS 


PARSING EXTRAORDINARY. . 


The following scene is said to have occy 
in a school not a hundred miles from Lonjg 
Teacher: “What part of speech is the y, 
egg?” Boy, (hesitatingly): “Noun sit 
Teacher: “Is it masculine, feminine, o- . 
ter?” Boy (looking sharp): “Can't say ' 
till it’s hatched.” ‘I'eacher: “ Well, then, ' 
lad, ean you tell me thecase?” Boy (quick) 
“Oh, yes, it’s the shell, sir.” , 

eee ES 


LIGHT AND DARK. 
As a little well taught child, not more), 
four years of age, was returning home q 
winter’s evening with his nurse, who carrie 
lanthorn, the wind blew out the candle » 
they were left inthe dark. “ Don’t be af y 
Betty,” said the little fellow. “The op, 
good Being takes care of us in the dark : 
well as in the light; by night as well as} 
day.” 2 
A Man who had become rich by his owny 
aided exertions, was asked by a friend thes 
cret of his success, “J accumulated,” said ha 
“about one-half of my property by attend 
to my own business, and the other half by le, 
ting other people’s entirely alone.” 
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PUBLISH 


A GENTLEMAN who has occasion to wil 
with two ladies and one umbrella, should ; 


coat to himself, 


and shows no partially 4 
the ladies. . ’ 
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See The di 
THE BLIND BOY, hx 
BY ELIZA COOK. _ rn 
The Blind Bby’s been at play, Mother *pheet 
And merry Saleen we a "pat healt 
We led him on our way, mother, nore she 
And every step was glad. Her deat 
But when we found a starry flower, where sh 
And praised its varied hue, Richmon: 
A tear came trembling down his eye, ; FE 
Just like a drop of dew. wie 
We took him to the mill, Mother, and frol 
Where falling waters made revelry 
A rainbow o’er the rill, Mother, ith ‘ 
As goldensun-rays played ; wn vn 
But when we shouted at the scene, jury he 
And hailed the clear blue sky, sill pers 
He stood quite still upon the bank, of and r 
And breathed a long, long sigh. road to r 
Weasked him why he wept, Mother, red, wit 
Whene’er we found the spots This he | 
Where periwinkles crept, Mother, wn offer: 
O’er wild forget-me-nots. dresses 





“Ah me!” he said, while tears ran down, 








nonths’ 
As fast as summer showers, marria 
“Ttis because I cannot see * ge 
The sunshine and the flowers.” re be 
for some 


Oh, that poor sightless boy, Mother, 





Has taught me I am blest, eth 
For I can look with joy, Mother, mafions 
On all I love the best ; relproca 
And when I see the dancing stream, ir me. 
And daises red and white, util yo 
I'll kneel upon the meadow sod, touch or 
And thank my God for sight. This 
—_ peted a 
HYMN FOR A LITTLE BOY. that he 
“What, mother, makes it seem to me, bar to 
When I am all alone, nbject, 
As if some one could hear and see, him was 
And all my thoughts were known? and neg 
“Sometimes it makes me very glad, he went 
And dance and sing with joy; ited hey 
Sometimes it makes me very sad, Rind w 
And frights your little boy. mnt, ay 
“ Oh, tell me mother, tell me why ; ed a in 
For I have never known it shoul 
Why ’tis I laugh, or why I ery, Ms ‘ 
When I am all alone.” pa 
* My child, you never are alone ; ie 





There is a watchful eye 


To which your very thoughts are known: One c 
"Tis God is ever nigh. le city, 
“He made your little heart for joy, lead dr 
He tunes your happy song; ; lecessay 
Oh, then, my little timid boy, home, n 


Fear only doing wrong. ace upt 








“For he who makes your heart so glad, [im, ¢ 
Who bids the good be gay, wn nay 
With the same love will make it sad ber hi 
Whene’er you disobey. hat : 
“He is our Father, and he hears id a: 
Your weakest, faintest prayer: nt ~ 
He wipes away an infant’s tears, pO th 
And children are his care.” ink, 
__ ties, a 
BROTHERHOOD. oa 

I love, when in the living throng, eat 
Each passer-by to see ; this 
For I deem the whole of human kind LY face 
Are brothers unto me. he glas 


Oh! could we count each man our brothet, Re ret; 
We would not fight with one another! 


